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of the Danish monarchy was thus preserved; but in the course of subsequent negotiations with the great Powers King Frederick VII of Denmark undertook to safeguard the autonomous political institutions of the duchies, to secure equal treatment of their German and Danish inhabitants, and to abstain from any step towards the administrative incorporation of Schleswig. The question of King Frederick's successor proved particularly troublesome. After much diplomatic bickering and erudite, if inconclusive, probing of the historic titles to Schleswig-Holstein claimed by various reigning houses, the five great Powers (Russia, England, France, Austria, and Prussia) and Sweden concluded with Denmark the Treaty of London (May 8, 1852, N.S.) which settled the entire succession to the Danish Crown (including the two duchies together with Lauenburg, which had shared their fate since the Congress of Vienna) upon Prince Christian of Gliicksburg, his consort, and their male issue. It was, however, only under strong diplomatic pressure that Austria, and especially Prussia, acceded to the Treaty of London in the framing of which the Russian representative Brunnow took a prominent part
The Treaty of London, "in some of its consequences beyond all doubt one of the most unfortunate achievements of European diplomacy" (according to Sir A. W. Ward), became the source of interminable complications and failed in its ultimate object, the preservation of the integrity of the Danish monarchy. Denmark, Schleswig-Holstein, the German confederation, Austria, and Prussia, were all dissatisfied, although for different reasons, with the regime established in 1852. The representative assemblies ("estates") of Holstein complained that Denmark infringed upon their constitutional prerogatives; the German confederation watched the situation closely and from 1858 on threatened Denmark with "federal execution/' that is, the occupation of Holstein by federal troops until Denmark had agreed to make the administrative changes deemed equitable by the confederation. The Danes meanwhile pursued an increasingly intransigent policy. A Danish royal charter (March 30, 1863, N.S.), precursor of the new constitution, incorporated Schleswig, reducing it to the status of a Danish province; the same charter imposed heavy financial burdens on Holstein, which, however, was allowed to retain its administrative autonomy. A wave of indignation swept over the Germanic world, and although neither Prussia nor Austria favored the emancipation of the duchies the two great German Powers, competing for the